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The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The British Central African territories have come 
a long way since the days of Cecil John Rhodes. The 
Rhodesias, whose only external trade at the turn of 
the century was in guns, liquor, ivory, and slaves, 
today export 250 classes of goods and import 330. 
Where, in 1890, the pulley and the wheel were un- 
known, pithead gear, rolling mills, and railroads now 
serve the second largest copper domain in the world. 
In localities which once were death traps because of 
endemic malaria and sleeping sickness, hundreds of 
thousands now live in health and vigor. In a part 
of the world where none could read or write and few 
could talk to any but their tribal kin, now there are 
schools and colleges, newspapers, libraries, and radio 
stations catering to the needs of African and Euro- 
pean alike. 

The achievements of the past sixty-odd years, great 
as they are, are small in relation to the country’s pres- 
ent needs and ambitions. The Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland (created in 1953) still bears many of 
the marks of the pioneer country. Its towns, with few 
exceptions, are wasteful in their use of space, rough 
and ready in their handling of the newcomer, and 
niggardly in the provision of cultural amenities. Most 
of its European farms are more conspicuous for their 
large acreage than for their large yields per acre. 
Manual labor, if not efficient, is still fairly cheap and 


used wherever possible. The railroads, while better 
than they were, are still inadequate. Most of the roads 
are still pre-macadam and poorly off for bridges. 
Power supplies still fall short of both domestic and 
industrial demand. A large number of commonplace 
consumer goods that in older countries would be 
manufactured locally are imported, with obvious ef- 
fect on the cost of living, both European and African. 
And, no less a mark of the pioneer country, every- 
where there is talk of the things that could be done, 
and must be done if the high hopes of its leaders are 
to be realized. 

What are the Federation’s resources and are they 
great enough to warrant these hopes? 

Not less than 96 per cent of the seven million 
people living in the three federal territories of South- 
ern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland 
are Africans. Many of these people still live in the 
bush, as cultivators of the soil or keepers of animals, 
or both. Either way they do not live very well, for 
their fields are few, their crops poor and nutritionally 
inadequate, and their animals small and skinny. They 
make little money, and therefore buy little. 

However, each year sees more and more of them 
drawn into the orbit of the white man’s economy. 
Most of these continue to go back to the bush when 
they get tired of the time clock or have earned enough 
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to buy a bicycle, or a new suit, or a sewing machine, 
but some are taking up permanent residence in and 
near the towns, mines, and factories. ‘his applies es- 
pecially to those Africans who have had primary and 
more advanced schooling, and are therefore able to 
command good wages. In some cases they are able to 
earn as much as £30 ($85) a month, but the mean 
wage is much lower. 

The remaining four per cent of the population is 
made up of about 250,000 Europeans and _ neariy 
30,000 Asians and Coloreds. The former run the large 
farms and plantations, the transport and communica- 
tions systems, the mines, and most of the factories of 
which there are now nearly a thousand; they also 
run the government, though there are now six Afri- 
cans in the Federal Parliament, and it is the declared 
policy to give non-Europeans a greater voice in gov- 
ernmental affairs. The latter handle most of the retail 
and merchandizing business, and supply a large part 
of the skilled and semi-skilled labor force. 

The lands inhabited by these people are high and 
wide, but not all handsome. Their mean elevation 
is between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above sea level which 
does much to temper the tropical heat. The average 
winter temperature, 55° F., of the federal capital, Salis- 
bury, situated 18°S., is roughly that of San Diego, 
Calif., situated 33°N; its average summer tempera- 
ture, 70°F., is roughly that of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, situated 45°N. It is only along the Zambezi 
River, and lower Sabi and Shire valleys that the verti- 
cal sun comes into its own. There the thermometer 
can rise to 100° F. and over. 

‘The combined area of the three territories is nearly 
500,000 square miles, or about twice the size of Texas. 
Much of it is well-watered land, with a mean annual 
rainfall of between 35 and 45 inches, and capable of 
sustaining high yields of crops and cattle. Much more, 
however, is indifferent because of unmanageable 
gradients, inadequate water supply (in the lower Sabi 
Valley, the rainfall is less than go inches), and poor 
soil structure. Very little of it, though, is incapable 
of being improved. 

Already the agricultural production of the Federa- 
tion is impressive, for its variety if not always for its 
amount. In Southern Rhodesia maize (corn), tobacco, 
kafir corn, cotton, groundnuts (peanuts), orchard 
fruits, hay, legumes, beans, potatoes, and buckwheat 
are widely grown in the rainy season (November 
through March-April). Potatoes are also grown as a 
dry winter season crop along with wheat, barley, oats, 
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rye, peas, roots, and so on, but for most of these irri- 
gation is desirable. Recently cane sugar has been 
added to the list of commercially grown crops. In 
Northern Rhodesia the crops are much the same. In 
Nyasaland they are rather more “tropical”: cotton, 
tea, tobacco, tung, groundnuts, maize, beans, rice, 
millets, cassava (Manioc), sweet potatoes, and citrus. 
Outputs are not always easy to come by, because 
the average African is still unhappy about bookkeep- 
ing. But unquestionably the most important crop—in 
acreage and production—is maize. This, in the form of 
“mealies,” is the African staple over most of the Feder- 
ation and is second only to tobacco in the two Rhode- 
sias as a cash earner tor the African farmer. In a recent 
season, 1953-54, the European production of maize in 
Southern Rhodesia came to 2,750,000 bags (of 200 
Ibs.), and the African to more than 3,000,000 bags; that 
is, more than 160 Ibs. per head of population. Given 
improved farming methods and a greater use of 
better-yielding hybrid strains, this output can be sub- 
stantially increased, though whether the increase can 
keep pace with the domestic demand is doubtful. In- 
deed, it is possible that the Federation may shortly 
become a maize importer in good years as well as in 
bad. It is already a large importer of wheat for which 
the wage-earning African has recently acquired a 
liking, and will almost certainly become a bigger 
one, for most winter wheats do not take kindly to the 
aridity and summer wheats have so far yielded poorly. 
The position with sugar is more promising: there 
is NO agronomic reason why, with the help of irriga- 
tion, the country should not soon be producing all its 
needs or why, for that matter, it should not become 
a sugar exporter. So too, with kaffir corn, groundnuts, 
paddy rice, and oranges, grapefruits, and peaches. 
For the present the chief export crops continue to 
be tobacco, tea, tung, and cotton, the main move- 
ment of which is interterritorial. With the exception 
of tea, the cultivation of which has recently spread 
from Nyasaland to the Eastern Highlands of South- 
ern Rhodesia, the output of these crops is now fairly 
well stabilized. Taking the Federation as a whole, 
tobacco ranks second only to copper, supplying about 
17 per cent of the national income from exports; in 
most years it tops the list of exports from Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Even so, the production 
could be much larger than it is, since the yield is low, 
and there is still plenty of virgin “tobacco” land. Like 
tobacco, cotton is grown by both Europeans and Afri- 
cans, but as it is a more tiresome crop and generally 
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less rewarding, it is going out of favor with European 
farmers, to the advantage of the African cultivator 
for whom it is a real money maker. 

With the continued growth of the home market, 
increasing amounts of these ““export”’ crops are find- 
ing their way into the Federation’s factories; the 
same, too, applies to such foodstuffs as sugar, ground- 
nuts, cereals, fruits, and vegetables. 

From the first, cattle raising has been an important 
European activity in Southern Rhodesia. However, 
about 60 per cent of the cattle there are African- 
owned, and of low commercial value: they produce 
wretched meat and little milk. The quality of the 
European herds is improving slowly, but remains far 
below that of American and British herds: too many 
animals breed promiscuously, graze at random, 
mingle with disease-infected native animals, and have 
low calving and high mortality rates. There are some 
notable exceptions, of course, particularly among the 
breeders of pure-bred Afrikanders for beef, and Frie- 
sians, Jerseys, and Guernseys for dairy produce. 

Fortunately the Federal and Territorial govern- 
ments are well aware of the gap that separates per- 
formance from potential and are attempting to bridge 
it. Their programs of agricultural research, develop- 

ment, and training bear comparison with any in 
Africa. Already much has been accomplished in teach- 
ing the African to use manure and artificial fertilizers, 
to rotate crops, and initiate soil conservation meas- 
ures. If the farmer, African and European, is as co- 
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operative as the crops and animals are proving to be, 
there should be no question about the capacity of the 
land to sustain its growing population. 

But to make good in the modern world, and among 
its own peoples, the Federation needs to develop more 
than a flourishing agriculture and, its corollary, a 
flourishing food- and fiber-processing industry. It 
needs to use, to the fullest extent, the resources of its 
waters, forests, and rocks. 

By any national criterion, these resources are of 
great magnitude. Take, firstly, the lakes and rivers. 
Lake Nyasa alone has some 200 different species of 
fish, nearly all edible, and is capable of producing 
between 15,000 and 20,000 short tons of fish annually 
on a sustained yield basis. The existing lakes, mostly 
artificial, of Southern Rhodesia should be able to 
produce an annual crop of tilapia of the order of 
30,000 tons. And new lakes, with a potential yield 
of one ton of fish an acre, are being constructed 
yearly. The Rhodesian section of the Zambezi River 
could probably yield another 6,000 tons of fish a year 
—and all this in a land where the supply of animal 
protein is inadequate and likely to go on being so for 
some years. 

The total power potential of all the rivers and lakes 
has still to be calculated, but it is certainly enough 
to satisfy the country’s foreseeable domestic and in- 
dustrial needs. It has been conservatively estimated 


that the Shire River in Nyasaland can develop at 
least 2,000 million kilowatt hours of power. The 
Kafue River in Northern Rhodesia can almost cer- 
tainly generate 2,600 million kilowatt hours. And the 
Zambezi River has a flow at Kariba Gorge now known 
to be capable of generating 6,500 million kilowatt 
hours. Besides these, there are hundreds of smaller 
power sites—not to mention Victoria Falls with its 
mean flow of 47 million gallons a minute! 

Though the forests are not what they were a hun- 
dred years ago they are extensive. More than half 


_the total area of Northern Rhodesia is still wooded, 


much of it with the so-called Rhodesian teak which 
is excellent for constructional purposes and provides 
the basis of one of Northern Rhodesia’s oldest estab- 
lished industries—sawmilling. What is more, in many 
areas the forests are being added to by government 
and private plantings. The ecological conditions in 
most of these areas, notably the Inyanga-Melsetter- 
Chipinga districts of Southern Rhodesia and the 
Zomba-Mlanje districts of Nyasaland, could hardly 
be bettered: eucalyptus begins to give a return in its 
fourth year, Mexican pine after five or six years, and 
wattle reaches maturity in from eight to ten years. 
With large parts of the Federation so well suited for 
timber, and so ill-suited for anything else, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the present uneconomic import 
of wood pulp and newsprint will long be necessary 
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